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The  New  Title  .\nd  Cover 

It  was  discovered  tliat  the  original  title  of  this  journal  was  ati  infringement  of  an  existing  copyright.  .A  very  excellent 
annual.  The  .Irt  Review,  had  susix-nded  publication  during  the  war.  but  is  to  be  revived  shortly.  Cxinsequently  we  have  had 
to  lind  a  new  designation.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  .Sawkins.  Editor  of  The  .  Irlht  and  of  The  .Irt  Review,  for  his  forbear¬ 
ance  and  to  Mr.  Douglas  Percy  Bliss,  Director  ol  the  (ilasgow  ScIick)!  of  .Art,  for  his  help  in  preparing  the  new  cover  design. 

Picture  on  Cover. 

‘Rose:s  and  FrltT,  by  S.  J.  Peploe,  R.S..A. 

From  .Major  Ion  R.  Harrison's  Collection.  Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  i8  ins. 

S.  J.  Peplok  (1871-1935).  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  colourists,  who  carried  on  the  tradition 
of  the  ‘post-impressionists  .  .A  memoir  by  Mr.  Statiley  C'.ursiter,  Director  of  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland,  is  in  course 
of  preparation. 
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Editorial 


This  is  Number  Three.  From  most 
accounts  there  is  evidence  that  our 
efforts  in  trying  to  bring  the  scholar 
and  historian  half-way  along  the  road  to¬ 
wards  the  average  citizen,  are  at  least  justi¬ 
fied.  We  ha\e  been  commended  for  the 
cpiality  and  value  of  the  illustrations  but  we 
do  not  look  upon  these  as  more  than  an 
introduction  to  the  real  thing.  Art  Galleries 
and  Museums  must  take  every  reasonable 
measure  to  attract  visitors.  Far  too  often  is 
the  defence  of  quality  versus  quantity  merely 
an  acknowledgment  of  sins  of  omission.  In 
as  much  as  we  believe  in  the  policy  of  ‘Let 
them  all  come’,  so  shall  we  remain  content 
with  the  role  of  bell-ringer  and  leave  it  to  the 
works  f)f  man  to  do  the  preaching  and 
teaching. 

.\t  the  same  time  we  must  hold  ourselves 
free  to  exercise  the  traditional  Scottish  right 
to  give  utterance  to  views  on  the  quality  of 
the  sermon  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery. 
But  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  ‘thole’  the  critic 
who  talks  over  our  heads,  we  must  be  certain 
that  we  are  not  just  ‘ducking’  to  avoid  some 
unpalatable  truths.  In  the  case  of  pictorial 
art,  for  example,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
surrender  our  own  convictions  to  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  current  fashion  in  criticism. 

Mr.  Raymond  Mortimer  in  a  recent 
number  of  //oricow  says  this: 

‘.\ll  our  critical  talk  is  of  design  and  handling,  of 
tactile  values  or  significant  fV)rm.  Because  dramatic 
representation  is  not  essential  to  good  painting,  we 
dismiss  it  as  irrelevant ;  because  it  so  often  rropts  up 
in  bad  painting,  we  even  deplore  it  as  a  vulgar 
disfigurement.’ 

The  cure  for  all  this  is  to  expose  oneself  to 
the  natural  sunlight  which  radiates  only 
from  the  work  of  art  itself.  In  other  words, 
‘See  for  yourself  and  do  your  own  thinking.’ 


DAUMIER 

IN  THE  BURRELL  COLLECTION 


Professor  David  Talbot  Rice 

Fine  Art  Department, 

Edinburgh  University 


Aiongst  the  amazing  wealth  of  the 
Burrell  collection  the  Daumiers  are 
notable  not  so  much  because  of  the 
number  of  fine  examples — there  are  seven¬ 
teen—  but  because  of  the  absolutely  outstand¬ 
ing  importance  of  some  of  the  paintings  that 
are  shown,  notably  two  of  them,  ‘Le  bon 
Samaritain'  and  ‘Le  meunicr,  son  fils  et 
I’ane'.  These  are  probably  unequalled  in 
any  other  collection,  and  arc  unquestionably 
to  be  classed  among  Daumier's  six  or  seven 
most  important  works.  Not  only  arc  they  fine 
paintings  in  themselves,  but  they  arc  also  on  a 
scale  rarely  associated  with  this  artist  :  their 
subject  matter  is  far  more  complicated  than 
that  of  most  of  his  work,  and  their 
conception  far  more  profound. 

Daumier's  true  importance  as  a 
painter  is  hardly  realised  by  more 
than  a  few  even  to-day,  sixty-seven 
years  after  his  death.  In  his  own  time, 
though  he  achieved  renown  as  a 
caricaturist  in  liis  early  years,  and 
some  slight  recognition  as  a  litho¬ 
grapher  just  before  his  death,  he  was 
always  totally  disregarded  as  a 
painter  in  oils.  But  the  few  who  have 
appreciated  him  realise  that  though 
his  output  of  major  works  was  very 
small,  the  major  works  were  never¬ 
theless  immense,  on  the  one  hand 
recalling  the  mastery  of  mass  and 
tone  shown  by  cl  Greco,  and  on  the 
other  heralding  much  of  what  the 
post-impressionists  were  to  do  in  the 
next  generation.  ‘Lc  meunicr,  son 
fils  ct  I'anc',  for  instance,  shows  a 
depth  of  conception  unparalleled  in 
most  of  Daumier's  contemporaries. 

Its  philosophical  understanding  is 
something  quite  apart  from  that  to 
be  seen  in  the  charming  landscapes 
of  the  Barbizon  school  or  of  Corot; 
it  is  deeper  and  more  emotional 
than  the  work  of  Ingres;  it  is  not  hoxori 
romantic  in  the  same  sense  that 


Delacroix  was  romantic.  Daumier's  work 
has,  it  is  true,  the  sweep  and  mastery  of 
Delacroix,  but  it  is  more  emotional,  more 
searching.  If  it  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
any  contemporary,  Courbet  is  the  name 
that  springs  to  mind,  for  both  painters  show 
something  of  the  same  command  of  plastic 
design. 

The  story  of  Daumier's  life  serves,  to  some 
extent,  to  explain  the  deep,  tragic  sympathy 
of  his  work.  The  son  of  a  Marseilles  glazier, 
he  set  his  mind  on  becoming  an  artist  at  an 
early  age,  and  while  he  was  still  quite  young 
he  moved  to  Paris  to  try  his  fortunes.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  he  came  into  contact  with  a 
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HONORE  DAUMIER 

violent  political  reformer,  Philipon,  who  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  do  some  political  cartoons  for 
his  paper.  The  spontaneity  and  force  of  these 
at  once  distinguished  them,  and  a  constant 
demand  soon  arose  which  Daumier  was  only 
able  to  satisfy  by  working  to  his  utmost 
capacity.  The  political  cartoons  did  indeed 
cease  in  1833,  when  Philipon’s  paper  was 
suppressed,  but  a  demand  for  social  cartoons, 
satires  on  manners,  continued,  and  Daumier 
had  to  go  on  struggling  to  satisfy  his  commis¬ 
sions,  enjoying  material  prosperity,  no  doubt, 
but  hardly  able  to  snatch  a  moment  to  work 
at  his  more  serious  painting,  the  one  thing  he 
really  wished  to  do.  He  did,  however,  fmd 
time  to  draw,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  little  flat  on  the  Isle  St.  Louis  he  found 
fruitful  subjects  for  his  genius  in  the  lawyers 
who  frecjuented  the  Courts  nearby  or  in  the 
collectors  who  rummaged  among  the  book 
stalls  of  the  cjuays  for  bargains.  He  did 
literally  hundreds  of  drawings  of  these — 
there  are  some  good  examples  in  the  Burrell 
collection — and  also  sometimes  worked  them 
up  into  more  elaborate  and  finished  oils. 
The  painting  of  the  Print  Collector,  an  old 
man  peering  into  an  album  of  prints  and 
drawings,  is  a  good  example  and  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  subtle  penetration  of  Daumier's 
outlook. 

In  the  year  of  revolutions,  1848,  Daumier 
once  more  took  to  political  cartoons,  but 
something  of  the  old  zest  had  died,  and  they 
were  acclaimed  more  for  their  subject 
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matter,  which  the  public  was  ready  to  accept 
in  any  form,  than  for  their  spontaneity  or 
real  brilliance,  and  their  success  was  short¬ 
lived.  And  soon  after  the  interest  of  publishers 
in  the  works  of  social  satire  also  began  to  die. 
Though  the  fall  off  in  the  demand  for  such 
works  left  more  time  for  painting,  the  irony 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  removed  Daumier’s 
principal  source  of  income,  and  he  was  forced 
to  move  outside  Paris,  where  rents  and  food 
were  cheaper. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  artists  of  his  day, 
he  was  totally  uninterested  in  landscape  or 
e\  en  in  depicting  those  lovely  views  of  streets 
and  squares  in  which  Paris  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  abound,  and  which  so  enthralled 
the  next  generation  of  artists.  Daumier 
seems  to  have  been  completely  immersed  in 
human  subjects  and  in  depicting  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  and  characteristics  of  people.  His 
studies  are  above  anything  else  characterised 
by  a  strange  romanticism  and  a  melancholy 
reverence  for  human  suffering  which  is 
probably  unparalleled  in  the  work  of  any 
other  artist.  Vet  in  spite  of  this  overwhelming 
interest,  Daumier  never  succeeds  in  penetra¬ 
ting  to  the  full  depths  of  his  subjects’  char¬ 
acters.  He  does  not,  for  example,  penetrate 
nearly  as  deeply  as  did  Hogarth,  who  is 
perhaps  closer  to  him  in  outlook  than  any 
other  major  figure.  Hogarth’s  outlook  was  at 
basis  really  that  of  the  portraitist — what 
portrait  could  be  more  penetrating  than  that 
of  Mrs.  Lloyd  in  another  part  of  the  Burrell 
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collection?  He  soiislu  to  jjenetrate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  subjects  by  close  analysis  and 
acquaintance,  whereas  Daumier's  vision 
seems  on  the  other  hand  to  be  more  external. 
Howe\er  \i\id  his  studies,  there  always  re¬ 
mains  a  certain  barrier.  His  doctors  and 
lawyers  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  stage;  they  are 
acquaintances  who  bow  to  one  from  the 
frame,  as  they  bow  to  one  another  in  the  pic¬ 
tures.  But  they  never  seem  to 
achieve  the  intimacy  of  friendship, 
and  one  knows  them  as  pettifogging 
lawyers  or  jiedantic  doctors,  but 
not  as  men;  one  cannot  tell  their 
characters  when  once  their  gowns 
and  wigs  have  been  put  olf. 

Hogarth's  characters,  on  the  other 
hand,  live  more  fully;  his  penetra¬ 
tion  is  total,  the  facade  is  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down. 

It  was  perhaps  because  of  this 
reticenee,  this  almost  aloof  attitude, 
that  Daumier  took  such  delight  in 
purely  imaginative  compositions, 
where  the  subjects  were  not  living 
men,  but  figures  of  story.  His 
favourite  subject  in  this  respect  was 
Don  Quixote,  in  whom  he  seems  to 


have  found  peculiar  inspiration.  One  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  Daumier  saw  the 
story  of  his  own  life  and  art  reflected  in 
Quixote,  tragic  yet  glorious,  outstanding 
among  his  fellows,  yet  generally  spurned. 

The  few  larger  subject  pictures  that  are 
known  are  similarly  inspired  with  this  deep 
pathos.  ‘I.c  bon  Samaritain’  (see  colour 
reproduction  I  is  an  outstanding  example. 
Sadlier,  in  his  book  on  Daumier  [Daumifr: 
The  .\fau  and  the  Artist,  records  that  in 

1849  Daumier  was  commissioned  to  paint  a 
religious  picture  for  a  provincial  church: 
the  jiicture  was  rejected,  l)ut  a  painting  of 
the  good  Samaritan  has  been  recorded.  It  is 
probable  that  Sir  William  Burrell  and  the 
Glasgow  gallery  alike  must  be  grateful  to 
some  long  forgotten  pnnincial  selection 
board  for  the  fact  that  the  work  will  now 
be  on  \icw  in  this  country  and  not  in  a 
small  parish  church  near  Paris.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  art  study  it  is  the  able 
composition  and  the  superb  contrasts  of 
tone  that  most  distinguish  this  picture.  But 
the  spectator  is  perhaps  even  more  impressed 
by  the  jiathetic  sympathy  of  the  scene 
and  the  deep  understanding  of  Daumier's 
concejition. 

But  neither  these  larger  compositions,  nor 
e\en  the  \i\id  studies  of  contemporary 
types  found  a  ready  market,  and  Daumier 
was  well  nigh  faced  with  starvation.  Had 
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it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  a  few 
friends,  he  would  perhaps  even  have  starved. 
But  they  came  to  his  aid  with  gifts  and  small 
purchases,  and  Corot  even  bought  Daumier's 
house  for  him,  characteristically  remarking  as 
he  handed  over  the  title  deeds,  that  he  had 
done  it  to  annoy  the  landlord,  not  to  please 
Daumier,  .\s  one  looks  through  the  list  of 
nineteenth-century  artists  there  is  perhaps  no 
more  charming  character  than  that  of  Corot. 

In  1863,  however,  editors  had  come  to  re¬ 
consider  their  wisdom  in  throwing  Daumier 
aside,  and  orders  for  engravings  and  cartoons 
once  more  came  in.  The  small  sums  he 
received  for  them  must  have  gone  far  to 
simplify  the  problems  of  Daumier’s  existence. 
But  he  longed  for  recognition  as  a  painter, 
and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  for  him  his 
friends  once  more  came  to  his  aid  and 
organised  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  1878. 
This,  too,  was  a  failure.  True,  Daumier  was 
accorded  some  recognition  by  the  critics, 
who  acclaimed  his  work  as  an  engraver.  One 
step’s  advance  had  been  made,  for  his 
engravings  were  more  important  than  his 


cartoons.  But  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century,  when  post-impression¬ 
ism  had  left  its  mark,  that  Daumier's  real 
value  as  a  painter  came  to  be  realised.  It  was 
then  too  late,  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the 
story  of  art,  for  the  artist  had  died  in  1879, 
one  year  after  the  exhibition.  .\nd  even  so,  it 
was  the  spontaneous  studies  of  lawyers, 
doctors  or  collectors  that  were  most  sought, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  most  discerning  art 
lovers  went  to  the  trouble  of  ferreting  out  the 
few  larger  works.  It  is  thanks  to  the  perspica¬ 
city  of  one  of  these  that  ‘Le  bon  Samaritain’ 
and  ‘Le  meunier,  son  fils  et  I'ane’  are  now  to 
be  seen  at  Glasgow. 

L'nforiunatelv  it  is  not  fxissiblc  to  have  any  of  the  Burrell 
collection  pictures  on  view  pK-rnianently  for  some  time  (Sec 
note  on  page  31.)  Following  reconstruction  and  rcdccora- 
tion  of  the  .\rt  Gallery  it  is  hoped  ip  arrange  exhibitions 
of  groups  of  paintings,  etc.,  at  regular  intervals.  With  the 
permission  of  the  donor,  the  .Arts  Council  proposes  to 
circulate  a  selection  throughout  Scotland. 

The  illustration  reproduced  below  appeared  in  our  last 
issue.  It  is  repeated  because  of  its  bearing  on  Professor 
Talbot  Rice's  article. 
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THE  ClLEANTXG  OF  OLD 
PICTURES 

This  article  by  Mr.  Laes  will  lx-  of  sptecial  interest  to  his 
many  friends  in  Gla>e:ow.  W'e  retain  happy  memories  of 
his  sojourn  with  us  throughout  the  war  and  of  his  interest 
in  all  our  arti\  ities.  Esjx-cially  do  we  recollect  his  associa- 
.ion  with  the  IJelgian  Exhibition  held  in  the  summer  of 
I ((43.  when,  for  a  period  the  line  Flemish  paintings  in  the 
(ilasgow  Ciollection  were  on  view. 

N  recent  International  Congresses  on  the 
History  of  Art,  museograpliical  questions 
have  occupied  an  outstanding  place.  This 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  large  museums 
are  to-day  staffed  by  ucll-trained  scientists. 
They  are  no  longer  ‘burial  places  for  master¬ 
pieces'  but  living  institutions.  The  Directors 
and  their  staffs  are  well  aware  that  their 
collections  provide  rich  material  and  docu¬ 
mentation  not  only  for  the  education  of 
artists  but  also  of  the  general  public,  and 
particularly  for  the  more  enlightened  sections 
of  the  public. 

There  is  one  question  with  which  they 
have  been  much  concerned:  should  classical 
works  be  exhibited  in  their  present  state  or 
should  attempts  be  made  to  clean  them  and 
to  show  them  as  they  looked  when  first 
painted?  The  question  has  been  discussed  at 
length  at  international  congresses,  and  in 
particular  at  Brussels  in  1930.  Experts  and 
curators  told  of  their  observations  and  of  the 
results  of  their  experiments.  Discussion 
finally  established  the  fact  that  cleaning  is 
desirable  and  sometimes  even  essential.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  carried  out  as  a 
mere  matter  of  routine;  each  picture  should 
be  studied  separately.  Such  is  the  rule 
observed  by  curators  who  are  both  progres¬ 
sive  and  prudent. 

Although  cleaning  was  accepted  among 
professionals,  a  section  of  the  public  remained 
unconvinced  and  even  hostile.  What  were 
the  reasons  for  this? 

First  of  all,  one  should  not  make  the 
mistake,  so  often  committed  in  the  past,  of 
confusing  cleaning  with  the  restoration  of 
pictures.  Restoring  is  touching  up  certain 
damaged  parts  of  old  pictures,  sometimes 
rather  injudiciously;  this  practice  is  to  be 
condemned.  Cleaning  is  simply  a  matter  of 
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removing  from  old  pictures  the  dirt,  the 
numerous  layers  of  dark,  opaque,  varnish 
and  the  additions  made  by  clumsy  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  restorers.  Briefly,  it  means  reveal¬ 
ing  the  work  in  the  colours  deliberately 
chosen  by  the  original  artist,  bringing  to 
light  the  painter's  characteristic  brush-work 
and  his  personal  style. 

When  should  cleaning  be  carried  out? 
.\nd  by  whom?  The  answers  are  not  difficult 
to  find. 

When  the  different  layers  of  varnish  have 
become  opaque,  so  as  to  obscure  the  painting 
to  the  extent  of  hiding  a  wealth  of  interesting 
detail;  or  when  the  darkening  of  the  varnish 
alters  the  original  colour  scheme;  or  again, 
when  decomposition  of  the  varnish  has  set  in, 
and  dampness  and  mould  are  likely  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  cracks,  thus  exposing  the  work  to 
serious  danger.  In  such  cases  cleaning 
should  be  carried  out  unhesitatingly.  The 
process  will  improve  the  picture,  or  in  other 
words  show  it  as  it  really  is.  It  should  be 
carried  out  by  skilled  experts  and  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  London  and  in  Brussels 
cleaning  is  carried  out  in  the  museums  them¬ 
selves  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a 
scientifically  trained  staff.  At  the  same  time, 
modern  science  not  only  provides  us  with  the 
microscope,  but  also  with  other  means  of 
investigation  of  which  we  should  take  full 
advantage;  X-rays,  ultra-violet  and  infra¬ 
red  rays  can  detect,  for  example,  lacunae  in 
the  painting,  the  elements  added  by  restorers, 
superimposed  layers  of  paint  and,  under¬ 
neath,  what  remains  of  the  original  work. 
They  give  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
specialist  to  whom  the  task  of  cleaning  has 
been  entrusted. 

Cleaning  was  first  undertaken  years  ago 
in  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United  States. 
At  Brussels,  at  the  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  it 
was  begun  before  1930.  The  first  pictures  to 
be  cleaned  provided  the  members  of  the 
Brussels  Congress  with  useful  examples  on 
which  to  base  their  discussions.  The  historians 
of  art  and  the  curators  who  attended 


were 
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very  impressed  by  the  results  achieved,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
demonstration  convinced  many  curators  of 
the  advisability  of,  and,  even  in  certain  cases, 
of  the  necessity  for  cleaning. 

Since  then  the  idea  has  been  generally 
accepted.  Other  countries,  in  particular 
Great  Britain,  have  undertaken  similar 
work.  In  London  pictures  have  been  cleaned 
at  the  National  Gallery,  the  Wallace  Collec¬ 
tion  and  the  Tate  Gallery,  as  well  as  in  other 
English  and  Scottish  galleries  such  as  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Cambridge,  Liverpool,  Leeds  and 
Edinburgh.  The  authorities  in  the  Louvre 
were  very  hesitant  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
National  Galleries  but  they  have  now  begun 
to  clean  and  restore  their  great  possessions. 
For  some  time  now  the  Director  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Art  Gallery  has  had  pictures  belonging 
to  different  schools  cleaned  with  the  greatest 
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success,  and  he  had  the  happy  idea  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  to  the  public  certain  pictures  in  a  partly 
cleaned  state,  so  that  the  contrast  could  be 
seen  between  the  parts  still  obscured  by  dirt 
and  varnish  and  those  which  were  clear  and 
transparent  after  cleaning.  It  was  a  striking 
exhibition,  and  was  such  an  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  cleaning,  that  many  people 
who  had  at  first  been  hostile  or  hesitant 
allowed  themselves  to  be  convinced.  The 
most  outstanding  success  achieved  at  Glasgow 
was  the  ‘resurrection’  of  a  work  dated  1602 
by  the  Flemish  landscape  painter,  Paul  Bril, 
which  had  formerly  been  hidden  under  a 
coat  of  brown  varnish  and  which  can  now 
be  seen  in  all  its  pristine  freshness;  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  more  than  three  centuries  old, 
is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

There  are  a  few  people,  who,  while  they 
acknowledge  that  pictures,  after  cleaning, 
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PAVLUs  BRIL  A  ROCKY  LANDSCAPE  {partially  cUaiud) 

(The  dark  passage  across  this  picture  represents  dirty,  brown  varnish 
which  is  still  to  be  remov  ed.) 


may  gain  in  beauty  are  apprehensive  con¬ 
cerning  the  future.  ‘How  will  the  picture 
appear  some  time  after  the  cleaning  process?’ 
It  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since  restoration 
began  in  Brussels  Museum.  The  pictures  are 
splendid  and  there  is  no  deterioration  conse¬ 
quent  upon  cleaning.  I  would  add  that 
actually  (if  this  is  possible)  they  have 
impro\ed,  for  already  the  passage  of  time 
has  tempered,  graduated  and  harmoniously 
blended  what  at  first  appeared  to  some 
people  as  excessive. 

In  Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  opponents 
of  cleaning  claimed  that  it  robbed  pictures 
of  the  ‘patina’  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  with  the  passage  of  time. 

But  what  they  took  for  ‘patina’  was 
in  most  cases  simply  a  film  of  dirt, 
or  several  layers  of  darkened  varnish, 
or  again  a  general  toning  down  of 
even  the  sharpest  colours  through 
layers  of  yellow  varnish.  Curiously 
enough,  these  opponents  had  no 
criticism  to  make  about  pictures 
acquired  more  or  less  recently  by 
the  galleries,  and  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  cleaned  by  an  art-dealer 
or  a  private  collector.  They  did  not 
know  that  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  even  during  the  twentieth 
all  the  pictures  restored  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  had  been  deliberately  given  a 


coat  of  so-called  ‘Museum  varnish’, 
that  is,  ‘tinted’  varnish  (the  adjective 
occurs  in  the  accounts  kept  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  various  paintings). 

The  opponents  also  claimed  that 
cleaning  involved  certain  dangers; 
that  it  would  interfere  with  or  spoil 
the  original  painting.  Here  again  they 
were  mistaken;  chemical  analysis  of 
the  jiads  of  cotton  wool  used  in 
cleaning  has  never  re\ealed  the 
slightest  particle  of  paint.  Moreover, 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  different 
phases  of  cleaning  as  carried  out  by 
an  experienced  specialist  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fact,  and  can  also 
testify  how  interesting  it  is  to  notice 
the  improvement  in  the  picture  as 
the  work  progresses. 

There  was  no  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
Precious  masterpieces  were  not  harmed. 
Besides,  the  curators  well  knew  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  value  of  such  works  and  took 
jealous  care  of  them.  But  the  tumult  has  died 
down,  and  with  the  passage  of  time  w'e  are 
better  able  to  judge  the  more  than  satis¬ 
factory  results  obtained. 

Let  us  examine  rapidly  in  turn  three 
works  which  were  among  the  first  to  be 
cleaned : 

In  the  centre  of  the  ‘Guirlande  de  Fleurs’ 
by  Daniel  Seghers  there  was  a  portrait  of 
Helen  Fourment,  clumsily  executed  and 


PAULUS  BRIL  A  ROCKY  LANDSCAPE 

(After  complete  cleaning — no  restoration  or  re-touching  was  necessary). 
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DANIEL  SEGHERS  GriRLANDE  DE  FLEURS  DANIEL  SEGHERS  GUIRLANDE  DE  EI.EURS 

(before  cleaning)  (of If  cleaning) 

(Note  the  alteration  in  the  central  panel— see  text.) 


added  no  doubt  only  a  few  years  ago.  After  prising  beauty,  full  of  c.xpression  and  \  igor- 

making  X-ray  photographs  of  the  picture,  ously  painted;  the  Flemish  School  had  not 

the  portrait  was  removed  and  underneath  produced  such  admirable  work  since  the 

appeared  a  charming  ‘Nativity’  painted  time  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes, 

with  a  light,  delicate  brush  by  some  comrade  But  still  more  curious  discoveries  were 

of  Seghers  in  Antwerp;  this  classic  theme  is  made  later  when  Lucas  van  I.eyden’s 

perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  delicate  and  ‘Temptation  of  Saint  .\nthony’ was  cleaned, 
airy  garland  of  flowers.  On  the  left  the  fingers  of  a  hand  appeared, 

“The  Entombment’,  a  triptych  of  the  but  more  important  are  the  two  little  figures 

Haneton  family,  by  Bernard  \’an  Orley,  was  on  the  right,  like  those  of  Jerome  Bosch  (the 

completely  transfigured.  Before  cleaning,  it  picture  had  been  cut  at  the  edges).  The  re- 

was  thought  by  .some  critics  to  be  full  of  amber  appearance  of  the  figures  gives  a  splendid 

light.  Tliey  were  mistaken,  as  a  patch  of  var-  balance  to  the  whole  composition, 

nish  left  on  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  just  These  discoveries  are,  of  course,  an 

beneath  the  elbow  of  Christ,  shows  a  dirty,  additional  argument  in  favour  of  cleaning, 

treacly  appearance.  Cleaning  brought  out  Moreover,  the  public  came  finally  to  under- 

all  the  rich  detail  of  the  clothes  and  headgear,  stand  its  value.  Erstwhile  opponents,  who 

tis  well  as  the  subtle  shadow  on  the  body  of  argued  in  good  faith  but  who  are  now  better 

Christ.  Mantles  which  had  appeared  to  be  informed,  have  admitted  their  mistake, 

green  were  shown  to  be  blue;  tears  could  be  Some,  in  the  first  rush  of  enthusiasm,  would 

discerned  on  the  faces  of  the  Holy  Women.  now  like  to  see  cleaning  practised  on  a  much 

The  most  miraculous  change  was  in  the  por-  larger  scale;  they  miss  no  opportunity  of 

traits  of  the  donors,  and  the  heads  of  their  pointing  out  to  the  authorities  which  pictures 

jiatron  saints;  they  were  shown  to  be  of  sur-  are  in  need  of  treatment.  But  we  should  take 
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TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  ANTHONY 
{before  cleaning) 


care  not  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error. 
We  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  the  reinark- 


Other  Belgian  towns  followed  the 
example  of  Brussels.  At  the  Musee 
Ciommunal  at  Bruges,  “La  Madone 
au  Chanoine  \’an  de  Pale*  by  Jan 
\an  Kyck  has  recovered  its  rich 
colouring,  heightened  by  the  light 
which  floods  the  picture,  and  comes 
through  the  stained  glass  in  the 
background.  This  glorious  compovi- 
tion  is  no  doubt  Jan  van  Lyck's  most 
remarkable  work.  .\t  the  Ciathcdral 
of  Saint  Bavon  in  Ghent  the  famous 
.\dam  and  Eve  panels  in  the  jKily- 
ptych,  ‘The  .\doration  of  the  Mystic 
Lamb*  are  now  restored  to  their 
original  freshness  and  show  still  more 
clearly  how  deep  was  the  painter's 
love  of  detail  and  how  perfect  his 
technique. 

The  Brussels  Museums  carried  out 
the  process  only  in  those  cases  where 
it  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  and 
to  be  quite  frank,  as  far  as  their  financial 
means  would  allow. 


able  improvements  achieved  by  the  cleaning 
of  Rubens'  picture,  “Le  Martyre  de  Saint 
Lieven',  which  recovered  its  rich,  clear  and 
silvery  colouring;  of  Rubens'  ‘Miracle  de 
Saint  Benoit',  which  had  already  been 
toned  dow  n  by  yellow  varnish  when 
Delacroix  copied  it;  or  of  Tiepolo's 
‘1/ Immolation  de  Polyxene'.  There 
was  also  Fyt's‘LaCharretteaGhiens', 
w  here  a  wealth  of  detail  standing  out 
from  a  dark  background  confirms 
that  this  animal  painter  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Flemish  School.  In  Paul 
de  os'  ‘La  Chasse  au  Gerf'  the 
action  no  longer  takes  place  against 
a  kind  of  backcloth,  but  in  a  real 
landscape  full  of  light  and  space,  and 
the  spirited  de  \'os  shows  himself 
superior  even  to  Snyders.  Fine,  clear 
architecture  rises  in  a  ‘N'enetian’  sky 
in  ‘Job  \'isitc  par  ses  Amis’  by  Mario 
Pretti  (Le  Calabrese).  Injordaens’ 

‘Pan  et  Syrinx’  the  group  stands  out 
against  a  sky  no  longer  green  but 
blue,  and  ‘Saint  Yves,  Patron  des 
Avocats'  is  revealed  as  one  of  the 
master's  most  iridescent  works. 


(‘  I'he  Eiitonibnicm'  by  Bernard  van  Orley,  'Guirlande 
de  Fleurs'  by  Daniel  .Seghers,  and  ‘Temptation  of  St. 
.\nthony’  by  I.iieas  \an  I^^yden  are  reprodueed  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Fine  .Xrt  Museum, 
Brussels.) 


LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN  TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  ANTHONY 

(afler  cleaning) 

(Note  the  recovery  of  details — see  text.) 
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X'lSUAL  EDUCIATIOX  AT  THE 
ARl  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUM 


Sami’el  Thompson,  NEA.,  F.E.ES. 
Museums  Education  Officer 


/k  RT  GALLERIES  and  Muscums  have 
j  \  always  had  a  special  appeal  fur  chil- 
1  Vdren.  Their  treasures,  drawn  from  all 
cornel  '  of  the  world,  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
youthful  spirit  of  enquiry  and  adventure. 
Though  this  has  long  been  recognised  it  is 
only  within  fairly  recent  times  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  of  Art  Galleries  and  Museums  as  a 
natuivil  supplement  to  the  child's  training. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  ha\e  a  close 
link  between  the  school  and  the  museum, 
and  such  links  arc  now  being  forged  at 
several  centres  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
.\  strong  argument  for  a  more  direct  and 
systematic  use  of  museums  for  educational 
purposes  is  the  importance  now  attached  to 
visual  methods  of  presentation.  In  this  respect, 
muscums  have  always  been,  in  principle,  at 
any  rate,  pioneers,  and  the  actual  object,  be 
it  a  ]iiccc  of  armour  or  pottery,  a  bird  or  an 
animal,  has  a  greater  appeal  than  its  two- 
dimensional  representation.  When  the  object 
is  used  in  correlation  with  other  aids  such  as 
films,  diagrams,  and  models,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  visual  unit  is  built  up,  and  the  museum 
is  the  natural  centre  for  this  purpose. 

The  present  experiment  in  museum  educa¬ 
tion  at  Glasgow  was  begun  in  1941.  To  a 
large  extent  the  children  themselves  were 
responsible  for  its  inception,  for 


a  large  store,  an  office  and  small  class-room 
were  found  for  the  new  \  cnturc.  A  mural  by 
the  (ilasgow  artist,  Mr.  William  Grosbic, 
gave  vitality  to  the  hitherto  austere  walls  of 
the  office,  and  the  class-room  walls  were 
decorated  with  objects  which  would  interest 
children  and  be  suggestive  of  the  aims  of  the 
Schools  Service,  flic  curators  gave  the 
museum's  educational  offspring  generous 
assistance  by  allocating  for  its  use  material 
of  great  teaching  value,  but  the  subsidiary 
\isual  equipment,  such  as  film  projectors, 
cj)idiascopcs,  illustrations  and  models,  had 
to  be  accumulated  as  opportunity  permitted. 

There  arc  three  main  lines  of  development 
for  a  museum  educational  scr\icc.  Schools 
can  be  invited  to  come  to  the  museum  for 
lessons,  or  they  can  use  the  museum  as  a 
lending  library  of  objects,  which  arc  supplied 
to  the  schools  as  required.  The  third  approach 
is  to  organise  activities  at  the  museum  for 
children  in  their  ‘out  of  school’  hours.  .-Ml 
three  apprcjachcs  arc  being  given  their  place 
in  the  Glasgow  experiment,  but  it  was 
decided  from  the  outset  to  give  chief  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  lesson  at  the  .\rt  Gallery  and 
Museum.  It  was  felt  that  a  scheme  of  lessons 
on  such  subjects  as  .\rt  and  Art  Appreciation, 
History,  Geography,  and  Nature  Study,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  the  Museum’s  resources. 


with  the  closing  of  the  schools  in 
1939,  thousands  of  children  who 
did  not  go  on  evacuation  made  the 
Art  Gallery  their  self-elected  school. 
Later,  when  the  schools  did  re-open, 
with  improvised  and  flexible  time¬ 
tables,  the  children  returned,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  class  teacher.  It 
had  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  schools,  given  the  opportunities, 
were  prepared  to  make  full  use 
of  the  Gallery's  resources,  and  the 
experiment  of  the  Schools  Museum 
Service  was  an  attempt  to  provide 
organised  educational  facilities. 

Makeshift  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  1941 .  Out  of  what  had  been 


A  CLASS  ATTENDINC,  A  BROADCAST  LESSON  I'SINC.  STSfAL  AIDS 

would  provide  a  stimulating  supplement  to  much  to  offer  the  older  pupil,  who  is  eternally 

the  work  of  the  school.  Subsequent  experi-  beset  by  problems  of  time-table  and  examina- 

cncc  has  shown  that  the  teachers  endorse  this  tions.  By  way  of  compromise,  it  has  been 

view.  Since  the  first  type-script  sheet  of  found  advantageous  at  Glasgow  to  organise 

Lessons  .Available  at  the  Art  Gallery’  went  schemes  of  lectures  during  the  Summer  term, 

out  in  1941,  almost  one  hundred  thousand  the  lectures  being  held  on  set  days  for  all 

school  childien  ha\c  attended  the  Gallery  schools  wishing  to  send  classes.  .\  large  pic- 

for  their  weekK  lesson  in  novel  and  happy  turc  gallery  has  been  adapted  for  the  pur- 

surroundings.  \\  ith  a  suit  of  armour  for  his  pose,  and  some  three  hundred  pupils  have 

tc.xt-book,  it  is  a  \  cry  dull  child  who  does  not  been  accommodated  on  each  occasion  for 
feel  that  History  is  something  more  than  just  illustrated  lectures  on  various  aspects  of  .^rt, 

another  subject  for  examinations.  A  fossil.  History,  Science,  and  recently.  Civics, 

imaginativ  cK  used,  can  conjure  up  a  picture  In  connection  with  the  museum  lesson, 

of  a  world  which,  in  print,  is  just  so  many  two  points  might  be  singled  out  for  mention, 

million  \cars  ago.  The  birds  and  animals  \  isual  education,  which  uses  the  object,  the 

become  familiar  to  the  city  child,  and  inspire  film,  and  other  illustrations  so  profusely,  pro- 

him  with  the  desire  to  seek  a  closer  acquain-  duces  remarkable  results  in  the  case  of 

tance  with  them  in  their  natural  surround-  children,  who,  through  some  handicap  such 

‘'IS  deafness,  do  not  respond  to  normal 
\  oung  children  from  the  primary  schools  methods  of  teaching.  Secondly,  children 

are  the  most  regular  ^tenders  at  the  museum  generally,  prefer  a  ^definite  lesson  in  the 

lessons,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  .At  Glasgow  museum  class-room  to  wandering,  rather 

they  have  taken  to  their  ‘museum  period’  so  aimlessly,  round  the  cases, 

enthusiastically  that  class-rooms  are  being  There  is  another  side  to  the  educational 

opened  in  branch  museums  for  children  in  ‘-ictivities  of  a  large  Art  Gallery  and  Museum 

the  vicinity.  The  museum,  however,  has  such  as  that  at'  Glasgow.  Exhibitions  and 
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A  SESSION  IN  PROGRESS  AT  THE  ANNI  AE  ART  COMPETITION 


numl'er  of  applicants  for  each  class 
has  always  been  greatly  in  excess  of 


competitions  of  educational  interest  are 
within  its  natural  scope.  For  example,  the 
Corporation's  annual  Art  Competition  for 
children,  now  in  its  42nd  year,  has  become 
one  of  the  projects  operated  by  the  Museum 
Service.  From  being  confined  to  the  pupil 
with  special  drawing  ability,  it  has  become 
an  (Kcasion  for  the  many  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  line  and  colour  in  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  attracts  each  year  a  growing 
number  of  entrants  of  all  ages  from  schools  in 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  During 
the  month  of  June  an  average  of  300  children 
attend  at  the  Art  Gallery  each  day,  and  the 
total  number  for  1946  reached  the  record 
figure  of  over  7,000.  Since  1942, 
also,  the  Schools  Museum  Service 
has  held  an  annual  ‘.\rt  in  the 
Day  School’  exhibition.  Different 
schools  have  been  invited  to  exhibit 
on  each  occasion,  and  in  this  way 
the  general  public  is  made  familiar 
with  the  everyday  art  work  of  the 
class-room. 

.Attention  has  also  been  given  to 
leisure-time  activities  for  children. 
Saturday  morning  classes  have  been 
held  in  such  subjects  as  Art,  Pup¬ 
pet  rv,  and  Nature  Studv.  The 


that  absences  are  unknown  unless 
in  cases  of  illness.  A  recent  innova- 
ti(jn  in  this  connection  was  a  course 
in  Film  Appreciation,  which  was 
productive  of  most  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  a  w  ide  field  of  such 
I  ‘out-of-schooF  activities  waiting  to 
be  developed. 

j^H  ■  Among  other  projects,  the  Glas- 
gow  Art  Gallery  Puppetry  Cilub  is 
excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  voluntary  effort  in  the 
interests  of  the  children.  Willing 
HHI  helpers  from  the  teaching  profession 
.  have  equipped  a  fine  puppet  and 

'  marionette  theatre,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  given  to  the  children 
and  to  the  general  public  from  time 
t*)  time.  The  next  stage  will  be  when  the 
children  produce  and  act  their  own  plays. 

The  activities  mentioned  in  this  synopsis 
of  the  work  of  the  Schools  Museum  Service 
should  be  considered  purely  as  indicative  of 
the  lines  along  which  it  is  being  developed. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  many  of 
its  projects  arc  of  special  interest  to  youth 
organisations,  students,  teachers,  and  adult 
groups,  and  every  attempt  is  made  to 
encourage  this  interest.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  the  use  of 
the  Service  by  the  Schools  themselves,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  provision  for  extra 
staff  and  accommodation  at  the  Art  Gallerv 


such  is  the  keenness  of  the  children 


A  SATI  RDAV  MORNING  ART  CLASS  ON  TEA-ROOM  BALCONY 
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The  Schools  Museum  Ser¬ 
vice  puppetry  theatre  and 
work  room.  The  setting  on 
the  stage  is  the  first  scene  of 
the  nursery  rhyme  “Sing  a 
Song  of'Sixpence”,  adapted 
for  marionette  and  glove 
puppets. 


Educational  Film  Pro¬ 
grammes  arc  a  regular 
feature  of  the  department’s 
activities.  Children  enjoy 
a  ‘high  light’  in  a  film. 


Opposite: — A  Nature  Study 
class  i Saturday  morning). 


Below,  left — At  the  Art 
Competition;  a  quiet  corner. 


Below,  right: — A  class  in  art 
appreciation;  touring  the 
picture  galleries. 


; 


and  branch  museums.  Fully  qualified  special¬ 
ist  teachers  in  Art,  History,  and  Science  are 
now  attached  to  the  service.  Thus,  the  needs 
t)f  the  primary  schools  for  lessons  on  an  ever- 
widenin.a;  variet\  of  subjects  can  be  catered 
for,  while  ad\anced  classes  from  secondary 
schools  can  have  a  specialised  lecture,  by 
arrangement,  on  any  subject  where  the 
museum  is  of  particular  help.  It  is  planned, 
also,  to  stage  small  departmental  exhibitions, 
such  as  a  particular  school  of  painting,  a 
period  of  costume,  a  display  of  wild  flowers, 
or,  perhaps,  birds  coming  to  Britain  in  the 
Spring.  These  exhibitions  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  current  scheme  of 
lessons. 

Anv  educational  experiment  such  as  that 
at  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  degree  of  co-operation  it 
recei\es  from  educational  bodies  in  general, 
and  the  teaching  profession  in  particular. 
Glasgow  has  been  most  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  The  interest  in  its  development, 
also,  shown  by  many  quarters  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  been  most  encouraging  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

B\  way  of  a  postscript  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the  near  future  a 
full  account  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Museum  Service.  The  following  figures. 


taken  from  the  summary  of  records  being 
compiled  for  this  purpose,  may  ser\e  mean¬ 
time  to  give  some  indication  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  department  since  its 
inception  in  1941 : 


Lectures  .\.\u  Lessons 


.School  children  attending  at  the 

Art  Gallery  and  Museum  -  -  63,607 

Ghildren  instructed  at  school 

through  the  Museum  .Service  -  37,j5.J 

Student  and  adult  groups  attending 
lectures  organised  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  -  -  -  6,181 

Wiluntary  Saturday  classes  for 

children  -----  2,254 

Total  .Attendance  from  inception  of 

Museum  Service  -  -  -  109,594 


A'isu.m,  Aids 


.Sound  and  Silent  films  used  at  .Art 
Gallery  lessons  -  -  -  - 

Prepared  .Aids — charts,  diagrams, 
models,  etc.,  used  at  lessons 
Museum  objects,  prints,  etc.,  loaned 
for  lessons  .  .  -  - 

Total  of  visual  aids  employed  since 

1941 . 


2,629 

25559 

2,043 

7,231 


ART  IN  THE  DAY  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION — GENERAL  VIEW 
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IIONORE  DAUMIER 


{From  the  Burrell  (Collection. 


LE  BON  SAMAR  ITAIN 

Oil  on  canvaSy  57 .J  x  ^5  mj. 


‘From  the  point  of  view  of  art  study  it  is  the  able  composition  and  the  superb  contrasts 
of  tone  that  most  distin^uisli  this  picture.  But  the  spectator  is  perhaps  even  more 
impressed  by  the  pathetic  sympathy  of  the  scene  and  the  deep  understanding  of 
Daumier's  conception.’  {See  Professor  Talbot  Rice's  article,  p.  4.) 
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MAl'RICF.  I'TRILLO 


RLE  DF.  VIl.FACJF 
Oil  on  canvas,  x  28^  ins. 


Mai'rice  Utrillo  was  born  in  Paris  in  1883.  Most  of  his  jjaintings  represent  street 
scenes  in  and  around  Paris.  His  work  has  been  comjjared  with  the  Italian  Period  of 
Corot.  In  Ins  early  paintings  he  followed  the  methods  of  his  Impressionist  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  appears  to  have  reached  the  height  of  his  powers  as  a  creative  artist  with 
work  produced  from  1909-14,  which  is  known  'a.s  his  white  period.  The  ‘V.’  in  his 
signature  is  Utrillo’s  ‘salute’  to  his  mother,  Suzanne  \’aladon. 


SANNOX  BAY 


Maclauchlan  Milne,  R.S.A.  is  a  landscape  painter  who  has  recently  made  his 
home  in  Arran,  although  he  originally  comes  from  the  East  Coast.  To  French 
influences,  he  has  added  a  personal  contribution,  and  as  one  of  our  foremost  Scottish 
colourists  is  carrying  on  the  tradition  developed  by  Peploe  and  Hunter. 


HKRXARD  VAN  ORI.KY  THF.  VIRGIN  BY  TIIF.  FOl’NTAIN 

Oil  on  panfl,  4i\  x  yal  ins. 

Bernard  van  Oreey  {circa  1490-  1342)  was  born  in  Brussels.  In  addition  to 
religious  pic  tures,  lie  jiainted  jiortraits  and  designed  tapestries  and  stained  glass.  He  was 
influenced  by  Gerard  David,  Metsys  and  Mabuse  and  this  painting  was  for  many  years 
described  as  a  Mabuse.  The  attribution  to  \’an  Orlev  was  first  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Friedlander  in  1909,  and  is  now  generally  accepted. 
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TWO  FIXE  IMPRESSIONS 


ALBRECHT  DURER 


THE  VIRGIN  WITH  A  MONKEY 


D.  IE  Rruu, 

Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings 


Among  other  bequests  made  to  the 
Ciallery  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Ciraig 
1  \  .\iman  are  a  fine  engraving  by 

Albrecht  Diirer  and  an  excellent  impression 
of  a  Rembrandt  Etching. 

'I'he  Durer  engraving,  a  \  ery  early  impres¬ 
sion  of  one  of  his  most  attractive  plates, 
“The  \'irgin  with  a  Monkey',  Bartsch  42, 
Dodgson  22,  was  engraved  ‘about  1497 
(1498-99) — after',  as  Mr.  Dodgson  tells  us, 
‘Diirer  had  surmounted  the  initial  difiiculties 
of  technique,  but  before  he  attempted  subtle 
suggestions  of  colour  by  varieties  of  texture. 
The  lower  part  of  the  \’irgin’s  left  sleeve 
should,  however,  be  noticed  as  an  advance 
in  this  direction'.  Diirer  Society.  Folio  II, 
Note  xiii,  p.  13;  also  Mr.  Dodgson's  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Kngravitigs  by  Albrecht  Diirer. 
Medici  Society,  1926).  In  Albert  Diirer:  His 
Life  and  Works  (English  translation)  the  late 
Professor  Thausing  writes:  ‘the  child  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  turned  round,  in  the 
‘“\’irgin  and  Child  with  the  monkey”,  is 
decidedly  Italian  in  motive,  and  recalls,  in 
its  heavy  forms,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  his 
school'.  In  support,  a  footnote  cites  two 
‘\’irgin  and  Child’  pictures,  the  one  in  the 
Louvre,  the  other  at  Oldenburg. 

Diirer  must  have  felt  fine  about  this 
particular  impression.  It  was  good.  To-day — 
over  440  years  later — the  paper  is  as  clean,  the 
ink  as  nobly  definite  in  its  lines,  as  then.  It  is 
a  most  satisfying  example  of  true  craftsman¬ 
ship.  His  graver  has  caught  the  atmosphere 
of  that  summer  day  with  its  blue  sky  and 
cumulo-nimbus  cloud.  The  River  Pegnitz, 
with  a  boat  on  its  unruffled  surface,  reflects 
the  Weierhaus  at  Gleishammer  standing  as  it 
stood  till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of 
this  little  high-gabled  country-house,  there  is 
a  watercolour  drawing  by  Diirer  (Lipmann 
220’  in  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Weierhaus  was  an  outpost  in 
the  fortifications  of  Nuremberg,  the  environs 
of  which  are  seen  in  the  engraving,  and 
has  been  copied  by  other  artists.  To  left 
and  right,  respectively,  behind  the  wooden 
barrier  on  which  the  \'irgin  with  the  Child 
Christ  upon  her  lap  is  seated,  is  a  clump  of 
marsh-reeds  and  a  stalk  of  purple  loose¬ 
strife  {Lythrum  Salicaria).  In  his  left  hand,  the 
Holy  Child  holds  a  ‘comforter’  or  sucking- 
bag,  known  locally  as  Lutscher,  Schuller,  or 


Schlotzer.  This,  filled  with  bread  and  sugar, 
is  still  gi\en  to  Swabian  children.  P.  Heitz. 
\eujalirn  unsche  des  AT  Jahrhunderts.  1899, 
p.  13.)  .\  bird  pecks  at  the  sucking-bag,  and 
tethered  below  is  the  Monkey.  Concerning 
the  animal,  Mr.  Dodgson  writes:  ‘It  is  waste 
of  time  to  search  for  allegorical  meanings  for 
the  monkey.  Durer  had  taken  a  sketch  of  one, 
which  interested  him,  and  he  thought  it 
would  do  conveniently  for  his  foreground 
here:  that  is  pn)bably  the  whole  history  of 
the  animal,  so  far  as  Diirer  was  concerned.’ 

Diirer  Society.  Folio  II.  Note  xiii.  p.  13.) 
Like  the  Weierhaus,  Diircr’s  Monkey  has 
been  copied  by  other  artists.  One  instance 
is  an  anonymous  copy,  Heller  642,  reversed 
and  somewhat  altered,  an  impression  of 
w  Inch  is  in  the  Royal  Print-Cabinet,  Dresden. 
Copying,  however,  in  this  case,  did  not  stop 


^  3, 
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Engraving 
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with  such  accessories.  Impressions  of  the 
subject,  in  rc\  crsc,  appeared,  sit^ned  with  the 
letter  W.,  and  were  erroneously  attributed  to 
Diirer's  master,  Michel  WohlErcmuth.  In 
consequence,  for  some  time,  Wohlgemuth 
was  counted  the  originator,  and  Durer 
the  copyist.  Adam  von  Bartsch,  however, 
staunchly  supported  Diirer  as  originator,  and 
stating  definitely  ‘that  Wohlgemuth  never 
engraved  at  all',  catalogued  all  the  W.  prints 
as  the  work  of  the  goldsmith,  Wenzel  von 
Olmutz.  Sir  Lionel  C'.ust,  in  ‘Engravings  of 
Albrecht  Diirer'  in  The  Portfolio,  1894, 
writes:  ‘The  popularity  and  commercial 
success  of  Durer's  engrax  ings  are  shown  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  pirate  copies  were 
made  and  put  upon  the  market.’  He  cites 
Israhel  van  Meckenem  as  chief  purveyor  of 
such  copies,  and  makes  particular  mention  of 
‘The  \'irgin  and  Child  with  the  monkey’  as 
‘one  which  was  quickly  pirated  by  Wenzel 
von  Olmutz  and  others’.  Sir  Lionel  also 
points  out  that  The  Life  of  Diirer  by  Dr. 
Thausing,  ‘otherwise  admirable  ...  is  marred 
by  an  unfortunate  identification  of  the 
engraver  W.  with  M.  Wolgemut  [jtV]  Durer's 
master,  instead  of  with  the  copyist  Wenzel, 
whose  authorship  of  these  engravings  (  the 
pirated  copies)  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
Dr.  Max  Lehrs  of  Dresden'. 

The  Rembrandt  print,  a  rich  and  extreme¬ 
ly  satisfying  impression  of ‘Faust  in  his  Study, 
watching  a  Magic  Disk’  iDr.  Faustus), 
Bartsch  270,  Hind  260  (ii),  is  in  the  same 
happy,  healthy  condition  as  the  Durer 
engraving.  The  plate  was  etched  about  1652, 
some  145  years  after  the  writing  of  the  letter, 
dated  August  20th,  1507,  in  which  the  first 
mention  of  the  historical  Dr.  Faustus  is  con¬ 
tained.  This  reference  to  Faustus  ‘as  a  fool 
rather  than  a  philosopher,  a  vain  babbler 
and  mountebank  who  ought  to  be  whipped’, 
is  backed  by  so  many  contemporary  opinions 
that  the  Doctor,  his  liorsc  and  his  dog  cannot 
be  regarded  as  exactly  popular,  at  least,  not 
with  those  in  high  places.  With  ordinary 
folk,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
otherwise,  for,  after  his  death,  many  versions 
of  the  Faust-legend  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  Europe,  and  became  important 
and  popular  in  the  folk-lore  of  that  continent. 
Rembrandt  knew  the  legend.  Faustus  was  the 
subject  of  puppet-shows,  books,  and  plays.  To 
the  University  of  Leyden  came  Christopher 
Marlowe;  and,  in  1620 — less  than  half  a 


century  later,  though  for  less  than  a  year — 
so  did  Rembrandt.  The  memory  of  the 
assassinated  young  dramatist  died  not,  but 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
youthful  mind  of  the  world's  greatest  painter- 
etcher  to  be.  The  Faustus  plate  of  1652  points 
\  ery  definitely  to  some  literary  source.  .Manv 
Faust-books  existed.  Of  these,  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  known  to  Rembrandt  might  be  the  i  fjBB 
Liibeck  version  in  Lou  German  byj.  J.  Bal- 
horn,  or  a  copy  of  the  oldest  account  in 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  dated  1592.  One  or 
other  of  these  works  may  ha\  e  been  amongst 
the  undesignated  ‘Fifteen  volumes  of  various 
sizes'  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  Rem¬ 
brandt's  eflects  when  he  became  insolvent 
in  1656.  Whatever  the  .source,  the  moment 
is  tense,  dramatic.  Dr.  Faustus  has  leapt  to 
his  feet.  Before  him  sparkles  the  Magic  Disk, 
three  concentric  circles  of  religious  and 
cabalistic  initials  and  words,  dazzlingly 
brilliant,  whirling  madly,  then  stopping  to 
whirl  once  more  before  his  fascinated  gaze. 
Eerie!  Weird!  Precursor  to  supernatural 
apparition!  See  the  fingers!  The  imagination 
of  Rembrandt  is — wide  open! 


REMBRANDT  FAUST  IN  HIS  STI  DyJ(2ND  STATE) 

Etching 
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JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH 

Oil  on  canvas,  2j  ins. 


The  recent  record  auction  price  for  a 
painting  by  Clonstable,  viz.  forty-one 
thousand  guineas,  is  a  good  excuse  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  fine  example  in  the 
Glasgow  collection. 

‘Hampstead  Heath'  can  be  seen  in  the 
East  Wing  in  the  Gallery,  which  we  have  to 
use  on  occasions  as  a  lecture  room.  It  was 
presented  in  1896  by  the  sons  of  James  Reid 
of  Auchterarder  and  Hydepark  Locomotive 
works. 

.\lthough  it  cannot  be  said  that  Constable 
was  totally  neglected  during  his  life-time,  it 
was  not  until  some  years  after  his  death, 
when  a  biography  by  his  friend  and  fellow- 
academician,  C.  R.  Leslie,  R..-\.,  was  pub¬ 
lished,  that  the  first  hint  of  his  real  greatness 
began  to  dawn  on  the  public  mind.  But  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
‘Ruskin-Turner’  monopoly  faded,  did  the 
‘market’  in  Constables  reflect  a  degree  of 
permanent  stability. 


We  would  commend  the  Leslie  book. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable,  now  a 
classic,  included  in  Everyman’s  Library. 
.Apart  from  the  biographical  detail  and  the 
account  of  the  principles  on  which  the  artist 
worked,  the  book  is  a  valuable  commentary 
on  personalities  of  the  period.  The  immediate 
gain  from  a  re-examination  of  the  picture 
now  on  \  iew  may  perhaps  be  found  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  oii'er  landscapes,  and  especi¬ 
ally  by  continuing  the  comparison  with  the 
more  recent  works  of  the  Impressionists 
which  have  been  added  to  the  collection. 
We  in  Glasgow  have  every  reason  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Reids. 

A  f(K)tnole  on  curr*-ni  art  prices  seems  warranted.  Many 
pef)ple  have  asked,  ‘What  did  Constable  get  for  his  pic¬ 
ture?'  It's  an  old  question  this  and  the  answer  reveals  a 
situation  which  ought  to  be  changed  in  the  light  of  con- 
tetnporar\-  developments.  The  .Arts  Council  of  (ireat 
Britain  is  a  new  State  enterprise,  with  its  inadequate 
income  at  the  mercy  of  political  caprice.  A  small  tax  on  the 
profits  accruing  from  ‘old’  works  of  art  (in  all  the  arts) 
could  be  of  great  service  in  the  production  of  ‘new’  works 
of  art  by  lit  ing  artists.  More  about  this  will  be  heard  at  a 
later  date,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  symposium. 
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THE  \TCTOR  GUMMING  COLLECTION  OF  SILVER 


isiTORs  to  the  gallery  will  remember 
the  fine  collection  of  Scottish,  h-nglish 
and  Continental  Silver  which  was  on 
\  icw  in  the  autumn  of  194').  At  that  time  it 
was  a  loan  exhibit.  On  the  point  of  going  to 
press,  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Camiming 
lias  jiresented  the  bulk  of  his  collection 
363  items  in  all  to  the  city.  It  will  therefore 
now  be  on  view  iiermanently  and  for  the  time 
being  will  be  displayed  on  the  East  Balcony. 

Mr.  Cumming,  a  member 
of  the  .\rt  .\d\isory  C'.om- 
mittee.  was  res|ionsible  for 
the  C4)llection  of  .Silver  at 
the  Empire  Exhibition  in 
1938.  and  at  the  Exhibition 
of  .Scottish  Art  in  London 
in  1939.  In  addition  to  his 
enthusiasm  as  a  collector, 

Mr.  Cumming  is  an  a^ithor- 
ity  on  the  subject,  and  the 
catalogue  which  is  to  be 
prejiared  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  will  form  an  excellent 
record  of  some  unique  pro¬ 
ductions.  .\part  from  the 
e\idence  of  brilliant  crafts¬ 
manship,  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  jiroblems 
which  must  sometimes  have 
perjilexed  the  silversmith, 
jirovide  an  excellent  exercise 
in  art  appreciation. 

We  append  some  notes 
on  Scottish  Silver  which  arc 
not  intended  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  but  rather  for  those 
who  are  only  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject. 

The  Cumming  Collection 
will  not  be  static  as  addi¬ 
tions  will  be  made  to  it  as 
occasion  demands. 

•scornsH  siia  kr 

Edinbureth  silver  made  be¬ 
tween  1525  and  1 68 1  can  only  be 
dated  approximately  according 
to  the  term  of  office  of  the  actual 
Deacon,  whose  mark  was  placed  coffee  pot 


on  all  silver  which  he  passed.  In  1681  a  date  letter  was 
adopted,  and  an  .\ssay  .Master  substituted  for  the 
Deacon.  The  .\ssay  Master's  initials  ceased  to  Ix' 
used  in  1759  when  the  Thistle  was  introduced  to 
detune  that  the  silver  was  up  to  standard.  .Markings 
on  Edinburgh  Silver  are  therefore  as  follows: 

From  tj2j-i68t — the  maker's  mark,  the  town 
mark,  viz.:  a  castle  with  three  towers,  and  the 
Deacon's  mark. 

From  i68t-i7.',9 — the  maker's  mark,  the  castle,  the 
.\ssay  Masters  mark,  and  the  date  letter. 


Aberdeen  c.  1763 
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From  1 759- 1 7^54 — the  maker's  mark,  the  rastle, 
the  thistle,  and  the  date  letter. 

From  1784-1890 — the  maker's  mark,  the  King's  or 
Q.ueen’s  head,  the  rastle,  the  thistle,  and  the 
date  letter  (the  Sovereign's  Flead  denoting  that 
duty  had  been  paid). 

The  duty  on  silver  was  repealed  in  1890,  so  that  the 
marks  from  then  until  the  present  day  are  the  maker's 
mark,  the  castle,  the  thistle,  and  the  date  letter. 

Full  details  of  the  Edinburgh  marks  have  Ix’en 
given  above  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  marks  used  at  a  number  of  the  principal  towns 
in  .Scotland: 

Glasgow. —  Fhe  town  mark  used  was  taken  from 
the  Gity  Coat  of  .\rms.  viz.:  the  tree,  the  bell,  the 
bird,  and  the  fish,  and  this  was  generally  struck  in 
an  oval  punch,  and  veiy-  seldom  in  a  square  one. 
so  that  prior  to  1819,  the  only  marks  found  on 
Glasgow  silver  were  the  maker’s  mark,  the  town 
mark,  and  sometimes  the  letter  'S'  or  ‘O.’  What 
the  two  letters  refer  to  is  unknown.  The  marks 
introduced  by  the  1819  .\ct  were  the  maker's 
mark,  town  mark,  lion  rampant  (the  stamp  to 
denote  standard  silver),  the  date  letter,  and  the 
duty  mark.  By  the  1836  .\ct,  the  thistle  should 
have  been  added  to  the  Glasgow  marks,  but  was 
not  adopted  until  1914. 

Wick. — The  only  maker  known  had  the  initials 
‘J.S.’andstamped  the  town namein  full — WICK. 

T.m.n. — One  maker,  Hugh  Ross,  sometimes  used 
part  of  the  town  seal,  namely,  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  S  B  or  S  D  on  either  side.  By  other  makers 
‘T.MN’  was  used. 

I.NVERNEss. — The  following  were  used  either  .separ¬ 
ately  or  together  a  Dromedarv’,  an 

Elephant,  a  Cornucopia  (the  three  latter  being 
the  town's  Coat  of  .Arms). 

Elgin. — Generally  E  E  .\,  sometimes  in  full. 


Other  marks  wen-  E 
on  its  bark  with  E  X 
below  and  a  Bishop 
holding  a  crook. 

Banfk.-B.\NF"B.\'B' 
were  all  used.  Geo. 

Elder  had  also  as 
marks  a  two-handled  vase — a  woman  holding  a 
child  and  a  five-petal  rose. 

Peteriie.vd. — Two  makers  are  known,  one,  ‘W  S,’ 
used  FHd  and  an  anchor,  the  other,  'W  F,’ 
merely  PHd. 

.Aberdeen. — .A  great  number  of  marks  were  used, 
principally  the  three  castles,  .ABD  or  ABDX.  A 
Ixtar’s  head,  a  cockerel,  and  a  small  .AB  con- 
jointed  arc  sometimes  encountered. 

Mo.ntrose. — .A  five-petal  rose  taken  from  the  Tow  n 
.Arms. 

.Arbro.ath. —  A  portcullis  taken  from  the  Town 
.Arms. 

Dt  NDEE. — .A  pot  of  three  lilies  taken  from  the  Tow  n 

,  .  DUN.  ^  . 

.Arms:  sometimes  is  iound. 

DEE 

Perth. — The  early  mark  was  a  lamb  bearing  a  flag 
— this  was  changed  to  a  double-headed  eagle. 

Canong.\te. — .A  stag’s  head  sometimes  found  with 
a  cross  between  the  antlers. 

Greenock. — .An  anchor,  a  ship  in  full  sail,  an  oak 
tree,  and,  very  rarely,  a  fish. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Council  of  Industrial 
Design  is  specially  interested  in  reviving  the  craft  of 
the  silversmith.  .As  a  background  to  this,  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  tradition  of  .Scottish  .Silver  would, 
we  think,  be  of  great  service.  Consequently  we  look 
upon  this  acquisition  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance. 
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SOMK  RECIEXT  ACiQUISITIOXS 


I  RllAN  (.ARI)I  N  r\l)l  R  SNOW 

Oil  on  (<w;a.s.  Jt>  in'.. 


LADY  KENNET,  A.R.B.S.  JAMES  MAXTf)N,  M.P. 

lironzt,  height  22  ins. 
Doioeas  Percy  Bliss.  Born  India,  1900.  Studied  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  Royal  C^ollesje  of  .Art.  In 
addition  to  paintin.Gj,  he  is  a  practisint;  wood-engraver,  has 
illustrated  several  books,  and  is  the  author  of  History  of 
Wood  Engraving.  During  the  war  he  was  a  Fit,  Lieutenant 
in  the  R..\.F.,  working  as  a  camoullage  designer  and 
lecturer.  Recently  appointed  Director  of  the  Glasgow 
Schexil  of  .Art.  Represented  in  the  National  Maseum  of 
Wales,  .Scottish  Modern  .Arts  Gollection,  Leamington  .Art 
Gallery,  Melljourne,  etc. 

Les.\  .At.EX.VNDER.  Bom  in  (ilasgow.  Studied  at  the  .Art 
Schcxil  there,  and  later  at  the  Edinburgh  College  of  .Art 
where  she  was  for  a  jj<‘riod  on  the  staff  before  proceeding 
in  1923  to  London.  Since  1934  has  alternated  between 
France  and  Kirkcudbright,  her  present  home,  where  she 
sjtecialises  in  portraits  and  flower-pieces  in  pastel .  FNhibited 
Royal  Academy,  Paris  Salon,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  etc. 
•Stanley  Spencer.  Born  1891  at  Cookham.  Studied  at 
the  Slade  School.  Ivlected  A.R.A  in  1932,  but  resigned 
1935.  Work  includes  mural  paintings  for  the  Chajjel  at 
Burghclere,  etc.,  and  for  official  records  of  second  World 
War  has  completed  murals,  “.Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde”. 
Repre.scnted  in  .New  York,  Australia,  Canada,  and  most 
of  the  important  galleries  in  Britain. 

L.ady-  Kennet.  Born  England.  Studied  in  Paris  was 
medallist  in  .  Paris  Salon.  Work  includes  portraits  of 
outstanding  jx'rsonalities  of  our  day,  including  Bernard 
.Shaw,  John  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Lloyd  fieorge,  etc.  The 
head  of  James  Maxton,  M.P.  is  signed  ‘K.  Scott’,  the 
signature  used  when  the  artist  was  the  wife  of  Captain 
Scott  of  .Antarctic  fame. 


LENA  .\LEX.\NDER 


ROSES  .-VND  A  P.VTTERNED  SC.ARE 

Pa  ul,  ifl  X  22  ins. 


STANLEY  SPENCER 


THE  VAt.E  OF  HEAI.TH,  HAMPSTEAD 

Oil  on  canvas.  24  x  32  ins. 


SOME  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 


DOl  fil.AS  IlISSET 


>IB,  A.R.S.A.  A  FISHER  BOY 

Caned  wood,  height  ins. 


William  Lamb,  A.R.S.A.  Born  in  Montrose.  Following 
service  in  World  War  Xo.  i  studied  at  P^dinburgh,  and  in 
Belgium,  P'rance  and  Italy.  Is  very-  loyal  to  his  ‘native 
heath’.  His  work,  by  no  means  prolific,  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  competent  judges. 


Dougl.vs  Blsset.  Received  his  early  training  at  the  Gla.sgow 
SchfK)l  of  .Art  where  in  1933  he  won  the  Keppie  Prize  which 
took  him  to  Copienhagen  to  study  under  Professor  Frank.  In 
1934  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  continued  studies  in 
Rome  and  .Athens.  Was  for  a  time  Director  of  Sculpture  at 
Leeds  College  of  .Art.  Xow  resident  in  I,ondon. 


W.XRREN  Wheelock.  Bom  Massachusetts,  1880.  .Awarded 
Hon.  Mention  at  the  Pan-.American  Pixhibition,  Los 
.Angeles,  19^5.  Exhibited  loth  Anniversary  PXhibition,  ‘Art 
in  our  Time',  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  Xew  A'ork. 
Represented  in  Los  .Angeles  Museum,  Whitney  Mu.seum  of 
.Modern  Art,  and  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


WARREN  WHEELOCK 


LINCOL.N 

Bronze,  height  ioj  ins. 
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ATTIC  RED  FIGURE  \’ASE 


This  rather  special  Greek  vase  which 
was  stored  away  in  safety  during  the 
War  is  once  again  on  view.  It  is  a 
Pelike  or  wine  jar  bclf  ging  to  the  type  of 
ware  known  as  Attic  Red  Figure  \’ases.  It  was 
made  about  460  B.c.  The  artist,  Hermonax 
by  name,  has  portrayed  on  one  side  a  youth 
leaving  home,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  man,  and  a  youth. 

The  term  Attic  Ware  refers  to  decorated 
pottery  made  in  that  part  of  ancient  Greece 
known  as  Attica.  The  chief  centre  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  Athens.  During  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
the  potters  and  artists  of  Attica  produced  a 
type  of  ware  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Black  Figure  Vases,  but  during  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  they  changed  the  technique  and 
produced  a  type  now  known  as  the  Red 
Figure  Vases.  It  is  believed  that  the  change 
was  closely  associated  with  an  artist  named 
.\ndokides.  This  artist  produced  vases  of  both 
styles  and  some  vases  in  which  the  two 
methods  are  combined;  the  same  subject  on 
each  side  of  the  vase  but  in  the  two  difl'erent 
styles. 

To  produce  the  Black  Figure  vases  the 
artist  drew  in  the  figures  with  black  varnish 


and  left  the  background  the  natural  clay 
colour.  In  some  instances  the  flesh  of  figures 
was  painted  in  white.  White  was  used  also  to 
depict,  among  other  things,  dress. 

The  method  of  production  of  the  Red 
Figure  vases  was  cjuite  the  reverse  of  that  used 
for  the  Black  Figure  ware.  The  figures  con¬ 
sist  of  untouched  clay  of  the  vase  brought  up 
by  black  varnish  on  the  surrounding  surface. 
A  blunt-pointed  instrument  was  used  to 
sketch  the  outline  of  the  figure  around  which 
a  line  of  black  varnish  was  drawn.  Folds  of 
the  drapery  and  other  finer  parts  of  the 
work  were  portrayed  by  the  use  of  thin  lines 
of  black  varnish.  The  whole  background  was 
then  filled  in,  in  black. 

The  painters  of  the  Red  Figure  vases 
appear  to  have  reached  a  higher  level  of 
achievement  than  did  the  artists  producing 
the  Black  Figure  ware.  The  Red  Figure  vases 
heralded  the  culminating  point  of  Greek  Art. 

There  has  been  considerable  diversion  of 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  these  decorated  vases, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  White 
Lekythoi  of  these  Attic  Vase  Painters  were 
associated  w  ith  funeral  customs. 

S.M.K.H. 
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HANS  FEIBUSCH 


The  ‘Text’  of  a  first-rate  monograph  on 
Mural  Painting  by  Hans  Feibusch  may 
well  be  stated  in  the  author’s  words, 
‘Modern  architecture  with  its  large  bare  walls: 
modern  painting  with  its  ability  for  designing 
in  flat  planes  and  its  rich,  luminous  colour: 
whatwonderful  things  they  could  dotogether.’ 

From  a  historical  background  ^Ir.  Fei¬ 
busch  takes  us  through  a  critical  commentary 
on  the  work  of  great,  and  less  great,  artists 
who  have  created  mural  paintings  which 
have  endured,  to  the  technical  procedure 
which  he  has  used  so  successfully  in  his  own 
work.  Most  important  and  timely  are  the 
claims  made  for  mural  painting  in  all  types 
of  buildings.  Architects,  Art  students, Church¬ 
men,  Educationists,  Industrialists,  etc.,  will 
find  this  book  of  the  utmost  value  and  even 
those  who  are  but  mildly  interested  in  the 
theme  will  get  their  money’s  worth  from  the 
excellent  illustrations.  There  are  fifty-eight 
of  them,  selected  with  great  skill  and  ranging 
from  the  Italian  Primitives  to  some  well- 
known  examples  by  contemporary  artists  in 
England,  America  and  continental  Europe. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  another 
important  publication  concerned  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  Feibusch.  He  has,  in  a  series  of 
unique  lithographs  illustrated  the  Book  of 
Revelation:  inevitably  it  brings  Blake  to 
mind,  and  leads  us  in  this  inadequate  notice 
to  salute  a  memorable  achievement  by  a 


living  artist,  who  dares  to  invest  old  themes 
with  all  the  freshness  of  originality  and  the 
richness  of  a  great  talent. 

Mural  Painting  by  Hans  Feibusch  (A.  &  C. 
Black,  21  -). 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
(Illustrated  by  Hans  Feibusch)  (Collins,  1 6 '-). 

Cox,  The  Master.  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe  has 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  his  publisher. 
His  narrative  on  the  life  and  art  of  David 
Cox  is  very  informative  but  the  facts  are 
rather  overladen  with  anecdotal  irrelevancies, 
which  properly  belong  to  another  type  of 
publication.  The  real  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  illustrations,  twelve  in  colour  and 
forty  in  monotone,  and  the  list  of  exhibited 
works.  A  more  complete  catalogue,  including, 
for  example,  a  list  of  the  present  whereabouts 
of  the  artist’s  authentic  works,  would  have 
given  Mr.  Roe’s  great  industry  the  mark  of  a 
classic.  In  spite  of  that  the  volume  is  an 
essential  for  any  art  library  and  is  of  special 
significance  in  the  light  of  a  revived  interest 
in  the  English  Water-Colourist.  In  Glasgow 
we  have  seven  fine  David  Cox’s  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  including  them  in  an  early  exhibition 
along  with  this  book,  which,  at  five  guineas, 
is  likely  to  be  beyond  the  easy  reach  of  the 
average  reader. 

Cox  the  Master  I'Thc  Life  and  Art  of 
David  Cox,  1783-1859)  by  F.  Gordon  Roe 
(F.  Lewis,  lob-)- 


THE  ART  OF  THE  POTTER 


A  Review 


The  Art  of  the  Potter.  When 
the  Burrell  C^ollection  was  on 
view  the  great  interest  in  the 
sections  devoted  to  pottery  was 
a  notable  feature  in  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  visitors.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  seemed  to 
be  surprised  at  themselves. 

They  had  not  thought  it 
possible  that  they  could  derive 
so  much  pleasure  from  con¬ 
templating  stone-ware  pots  or 
porcelain  vases.  Their  interest 
was  aroused  in  no  uncertain 
manner  and  they  came  again 
and  again  to  enjoy  fresh  ex¬ 
periences.  For  them  especially 
we  commend,  emphatically, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Honey's  admirable 
book.  Xo-one  in  this  country- 
is  better  qualified  to  act  as 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

His  official  position  as  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Ceramics 
in  the  \’ictoria  and  Albert 

Museum  makes  it  possible  for  *^onkwarf.  jar 

him  to  present  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  range  of  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  a  hundred  and  sixty.  And  the 
selection  will  certainly  ‘widen  and  deepen 
appreciation  of  all 
authentic  sorts  of 
ceramic  art,  however 


\V.  STAITF.  MI  RRAY 


of  art  speak  their  own  language  and  are 
best  left  to  make  their  impression  without 
over-much  explanation  in  words’,  his  notes 


We  hope  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  description,  ‘a 
book  for  the  collector 
and  connoisseur’  will 
not  frighten  those  who 
cannot  lay  claim  to 
either  distinction.  It  is 
also  a  book  for  the 
more  humble — for  the 
beginner  who,  like  the 
author,  is  prepared  to 
subscribe  to  Sir  Alan 
Barlow’s  dicta,  ‘The 
greater  the  knowledge 
the  w  ider  the  possibility 
of  appreciation  and  en¬ 
joyment.’  Indeed,  while 
Mr.  Honey  rightly  em¬ 
phasises  that  ‘all  works 


Reiieus  (contd.) 

ART  OF  THE  POTTER 

on  the  Technique  and  Aesthetics  of  Pottery 
are  just  the  kind  of  Illumination  which  make 
the  impression  lose  its  haziness  and  become 
clearly  defined. 

We  believe,  too,  that  his  approach  to  the 
subject  is  the  right  one.  To  the  commonly 
used  assertion  that  ‘there  is  no  arguing 
about  taste'  he  retorts  that  it  is  ‘often  no 
more  than  a  shield  used  by  people  who  lack 
the  necessary  sensibility  and  are  therefore 
baffled  by  works  of  art  of  all  kinds'. 

We  know  that  the  value  of  an  observation 
is  relative,  depending  on  the  capacity  of 
those  who  utter  it.  The  authority  here  is 
beyond  question  and  the  conviction  grows 
that  we  really  ‘see'  nothing  till  we  under¬ 
stand  it. 

If  all  art  books  were  as  e.xcellent  as  The  Art 
of  the  Potter  the  quality  of  appreciation,  the 
standard  of  taste,  and  the  value  of  criticism 
would  be  immensely  greater  than  they  are 
at  present. 

The  Art  of  the  Potter  by  William  Bowyer 
Honey  (Faber  and  Faber,  35/-  net). 

Let  Glasgow  Flourish 

Inasmuch  as  the  ‘Chief  Branch’  of  the 
civic  activity  known  as  ‘Art  Galleries  and 
Museums',  situated  on  Glasgow  Green,  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  city,  any  aids  in 
refreshing  our  memories  are  most  welcome. 
The  Second  City,  by  Mr.  C.  Oakley,  is 
admirably  keyed  for  its  purpose.  It  opens 
several  doors  to  the  notable  incidents  and 
characters  which  have  become  woven  into 
the  texture  of  the  Clydeside  and  it  brings  us 
sharp  reminders  of  past  glories  which,  here 
and  there,  have  faded  into  tawdriness.  For 
example,  while  we  may  boast  of  the  Foulis 
.•\cademy  of  Art  pre-dating  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  by  fifteen 
years,  we  cannot  claim  a  present-day  pre¬ 
eminence  in  either  productions  or  presenta¬ 
tions.  Because  we  believe  that  pleasure  and 
profit  are  to  be  found  in  turning  the  pages 
of  civic  history  we  commend  this  eminently 
readable  volume  to  our  friends  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  Second  City  by  C.  .■\.  Oakley  Blackie, 
10,6  net). 


MISCELLANY 

I  HK  HL'RRELL  COLLFCI  IOX 

I  o  the  inaitiiifireiit  toilet  tion  t)f  picture>.  Mainetl  t!la^^, 
lurniture,  rarjjets.  porcelain,  silver,  etc.,  presented  in  i<)44. 
Sir  \\  illiam  Burrell  has  now  added  a  cheque  for  J50.f)oo 
lor  the  construction  of  a  buildint;  to  house  the  collet  tion 
within  4  miles  of  Killearn  and  not  less  than  13  miles  from 
(ilasG'ow  Royal  Exchant;e)  and  for  the  purthase  of 
additiotial  works  of  art.  preference  to  be  ttiven  tt>  those  of 
the  Gothic  Period.  The  Gttrporation  has  appointed  a 
special  joint  committee  consisting  t)f  representatives  of  the 
Finance,  .\rt  (ialleries,  and  Parks  Committees  to  investi- 
ttate  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  consideration 
will  be  ?iveii  to  the  idea  of  making  the  new  venture  into  a 
recreational  and  educational  centre,  with  the  Burrell 
f  adlection  as  the  main  feature. 

MUN(iO  P.\RK  S  CO.MPASS 

.\mong  recent  acquisitions  to  the  .Museum,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  a  small  jjocket  compass  used 
by  Mungo  Park,  the  .Scottish  .African  e.xplorer  1771- 
1806).  This  compass  has  been  presented  by  .Miss  Fi.  C. 
Harvey.  f)f  sturdy  brass  construction,  it  is  contained  in  a 
leather-coxered  wocxlen  rase  which  shows  signs  of  great 
use.  It  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  1792  Park  made  a  voyage,  as  assistant  surgeon,  to 
Sumatra,  and  in  1795,  in  the  service  of  the  .African  .Associ¬ 
ation,  he  ascended  the  Gambia  with  the  object  of  finding 
the  source  of  the  Niger.  .After  many  difficulties,  including 
imprisonment  at  Ludamar  by  a  Moorish  Cihieftain,  he 
escaped  on  horseback  with  nothing  but  his  pocket  com¬ 
pass.  The  fact  that  this  may  be  the  compass  concerned 
seems  reasonably  certain  as  it  was  given  to  Miss  Harxey's 
mother  by  Miss  Jane  Park  Thomson,  who  was  a  relative 
of  the  explorer. 

WHEN  EXPERTS  DIFFER  .... 

The  return  of  our  Treasures  has  resulted  in  considerable 
attention  being  directed  towards  “Virgin,  Ghild  and  St. 
Jfthn,  with  .Angels'  attributed  to  School  of  Botticelli.  This 
picture  was  formerly  catalogued  as  the  work  of  Botticelli, 
but  was  believed  by  several  eminent  authorities  to  be  the 
work  of  a  follower  of  that  master.  Bernhard  Berenson  in 
‘The  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance’  (1908)  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  Raffaelinodel  (Jarbo,  a  pupil  of  Botticelli. 

R.  H.  Wilenski  in  the  recent  book  on  ‘Botticelli'  in  the 
Faber  Gallery  scries,  writes: 

‘This  fine  picture  is  labelled  cautiously,  ‘.Schfxil  of 
Botticelli'  in  the  latest  gallery  catalogue,  but  it  may  never¬ 
theless  be  by  the  Master,  painted  between  1481  and 
1484.' 

More  recently,  in  a  review  of  Wilenski's  book,  it  is 
described  as  an  obvious  Filippino  Lippi. 

Quite  clearly,  the  last  word  is  still  to  be  said. 
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The  Panmure  Art  Salon 
9°  Commercial  St. 
DUNDEE 
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Si  I  I  Telegrams:  Etcliiii^s.  Dundee 


ROBERTSON  &  BRUCE  LTD 


Paintings,  Drawings, 
i  Etchings,  etc. 


OLD  and  MODERN 
MASTERS 


including 

Sir  D.  V.  C^ameron,  R.A. 

Sir  Mlirhead  Bone,  R.A. 

\V.  Russell  Fli.vt,  R..\. 

James  McBev 

.Sickert 

Mark  Fisher 

Mark  Gerteer 

R.  O.  Di'xlop 

Bi.ommers 

De  Hoog 

M.astenbrock 
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By  John  Faed,  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated 


Burns'  Visit  to  Highland  Mary 
On  panel,  size  26  x  36 


PEARSON 

WESTERGAARD 


Art  Books  at 
Smith’s 


E  I. WITH) 


All  art-minded  people  are 
invited  to  visit  the  Art  Books 
Department  at  Smith’s, 
where  a  wide  selection  of 
books  containing  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  colour  of  the  works 
of  eminent  painters  is  always 
on  display 


PAINTINGS  anti  WATER  COEOLIRS 
COLOUR  PRINTS 


PICTURE  RESTORERS 


John  Smith  and  Son 

Glasgow  Limited 

57-61  St.  Vincent  Street 
Glasgow,  C.2 


28  WEST  NILE  STREET 
GLASGOW,  C.i 

Telcjihonc — Central  6017 
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Established  i86. 


JAMES 
CONNELL 
&  SONS 


PAINTINGS 

and 

WATERCOLOURS 


British  and  Continental 
Artists 


The  machine  behind  the 
compositor’s  keyboard  is  a 
marvel  of  engineering  art. 
The  things  it  can  do  ! 

It  transforms  the  world’s  news  and 
views  info  the  printed  word.  It 
can  startle  or  reassure  vcu.  It 
protects  against  all  forms  of  attack 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Nowhere  doss  the  work  of  this 
intricate  all  -  powerful  instrument 
show  to  such  advantage  as  it  does 
day  after  day  in 

THE  SCOTTISH 

DAILY  EXPRESS 

First  in  circulation;  first  with  the 
news;  first  in  technical  development. 


PICTURE  RESTORERS 


West  George  Street 
GLASGOW 


Telephone  :  Central  6468 
Telegrams :  “  Pastels,  Glasgow 
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!$lMP§ON 


GALLERY 


Fine  Art  Exclusively, 


Telephone 
Central  2088 


Telegrams 
•  Etchings  ' 


THE  GLASGOW  EVENING  NEWS 
REGARDS  IT  AS  A  PROUD 
PRIVILEGE  TO  INTERPRET 
ALERTLY  THE  TENDENCIES 
OF  ARTISTIC  LIFE  IN  OUR  TIME 

THE  EVENING  NEWS — A  Kemsley  Neicspaper 


Watercolour 
bv  E.  A.  W  ai-ton 


i8  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
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GLASGOW 

HERALD 


The  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  entertain  as  well 
as  to  inform.  During  the 
war  the  traditional  balance 
between  features  and  news 
was  upset  while  great  issues 
were  being  determined  and 
rationing  ot  newsprint  was  at 
its  most  severe.  Like  many 
other  commodities  the  news¬ 
paper  came  out  as  a  utility 
model. 

Restrictions  of  newsprint  are 
slowly  being  relaxed,  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  add  a  few 
decorative  graces  to  the  news 
— the  Week-End  Page,  for 
example,  a  famous  feature  of 
T/je  Glasgow  Herald^  appear¬ 
ing  again  on  Saturdays. 


TOBY  .lUG,  by  Nrale,  Hanley,  circa  1775-80, 
10  inches  hijili.  C.nat,  dark  blue,  with  orange 
culls.  Breeches,  yellow.  Hal  and  shoes,  brown. 

Others  in  stock  by  : 

P II  T  T 
W  HIELDON 
\\  E  D  t;  W  O  O  I) 

Etc. 


T.  Leonard  Crow 

{F.stablishfd  /.W.S) 

Spvrialist  in 

Old  English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 
THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

10  (diurcli  St..  IVwkrshiirv 

GLOS. 

(Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.) 
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“ORINOCO"  painted  by  GEORGE  STUBBS  1780  Panel  221  x  29  inches 
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